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The Evolution of Modern Money. By William Warrand 
Carlile. London, Macmillan & Co., 1901. — xxiii, 373 pp. 

Entertaining, certainly, whether convincing or not, must be any 
book in which the author attempts so much as does Mr. Carlile. In 
his preliminary discussion of the history of the coinages of Europe, 
he gives us a new point of view as to the time of the establishment 
of the gold standard; and then, as he develops more fully his 
theory of money, he rehabilitates the Mercantile doctrine, asserts 
the uselessness of index numbers, shatters such idols of the conser- 
vative economists as Gresham's law and at last enters the economic 
holy of holies, to lay violent hands on the Austrian theory of value ! 

To appraise such a book justly must obviously be difficult under 
any circumstances, but in this case there are special conditions 
which increase the difficulty. Thus, the culmination of Mr. Carlile's 
theory is reached in Chapter VI of Part II, where he begins by 
warning us against axioms : 

We have, for example, the doctrine which is presented to us by Professor 
Walker, among others, as axiomatic, the doctrine that a fall in the price of 
any commodity, and an " appreciation of gold " in respect to it, are " in 
effect synonymous" [p. 311]. 

Following up the reference in the footnote to Walker's Inter- 
national Bimetallism, p. 254, we find that this writer really said: 

The fall of gold prices and the appreciation of gold ... are by the 
bimetallist treated as in effect synonymous. 

And on the next page he added : 

My own view inclines to regarding the term, appreciation of gold, as 
being the same thing with the fall of general prices [p. 255]. 

A natural suspicion, thus aroused, that Mr. Carlile reasons some- 
what loosely, is confirmed by his further statement that 

The axiom in question . . . proves too much. It is maintained that 
if potatoes, or corn, or silver can be said to have fallen 10 per cent, then it 
would be equally accurate to say that gold had risen 10 per cent. If this 
theory were valid, . . . everything in this world would then necessarily be 
equally stable and equally unstable [p. 316]. 

This failure to distinguish between a fall in the price of a single 
article and a fall of general prices is typical of the author's method 
of reasoning at many points in his demonstration. 

The central feature of Mr. Carlile's distinctive theory of money is 
his answer to his own question, Why does any substance become 
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generally acceptable, as a standard of value ? The most acceptable 
commodity, says he, will be that one whose value most closely 
approximates to unvariability ; and, since all goods which satisfy 
material wants lose value when the point of satiation is reached, 
the most trustworthy standards are those goods which serve to 
gratify the insatiable taste for ornament. 

As civilization advanced, however [he adds], it was found that the dis- 
tinction that men covet came to be attached less and less to the display of 
any special description of ornament, and more and more to the general 
power of expenditure on ornament. . . . Accordingly . . . the desire 
for wealth, for money, for gold or silver, has appeared to unnumerable 
observers of human affairs to be insatiable. If however the desire for 
this one commodity is truly insatiable ; if the nature of things is such that 
the demand for it must automatically increase whenever the supply is 
increased, . . . then there is surely no reason why this commodity should 
fall in value whenever fresh discoveries chance to cause an increase in its 
supply, but every reason, on the contrary, why it should remain stable in 
value irrespective of such increases [pp. 336-338]. 

In regard to the theory of the standard generally ... it is very neces- 
sary ... to keep distinct in our minds the causes that lead, in the first 
instance, to the assumption by any commodity of the position of standard 
money, from the causes that maintain it in that position, when once it has 
been attained. ... It is to the love of display no doubt that we owe it 
that the metals of ornament first distanced the metals of utility in becom- 
ing money ; but if we suppose the monetary status once attained by them, 
then the rigidly rational side of human nature, the side that looks to self- 
preservation alone, will come into play also to maintain their acceptability 
thenceforward unimpaired [pp. 277-278]. 

The two desires, then, the one for distinction in the present and the 
other for security in the future, are the two elements in human nature that 
have made and that now maintain gold as the standard of values [p. 280]. 

The reasoning behind these conclusions is as follows : 

It has been too hastily taken for granted that an increase in the supply 
of any commodity whatever must, of necessity, result in a diminution of its 
value. Increase of supply cuts down values in so far as it satiates demand, 
but in so far only. By Mr. Jevons and the Austrian school of economists 
this important qualification seems to have been, to some extent, overlooked. 
They accordingly set forth the proposition as an absolutely universal one, 
that, for every successive increment of supply there is of necessity a suc- 
cessive diminution in the " utility," that is to say, in the " wantedness " of 
the thing supplied, till presently this utility altogether vanishes. . . . [But] 
with men, in the pursuit of wealth, there is ordinarily no satiation. . . . 
[Men want] not only to satisfy present needs, but to make some provision 
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for the satisfaction of future needs [and to secure distinction in the eyes of 
others] ; ... it is to the maintenance and to the improvement of this 
" position " that nine-tenths of the exertion of civilised man is directed ; . . . 
and the one thing that, in the world as we find it, can fulfil the hopes of 
youth and can dissipate the anxieties of middle life is increased command 
of gold, of the medium of exchange. What wonder then that the demand 
for gold appears to be altogether incapable of satiation [pp. 252-267]. 

It will be observed that this theory is based on (1) a misinterpre- 
tation of the doctrine of marginal utility and (2) a failure to dis- 
tinguish between a demand for gold, as money, and a demand for 
commodities. If the theory is sound, one must obviously seek else- 
where for the proof. 

In his historical introduction Mr. Carlile has apparently been 
somewhat more successful. He writes : 

There is no English writer, so far as I am aware, who does not take it 
for granted, without further inquiry, that silver was the standard money 
both of England and of all Europe up to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century [p. 149]. 

But he concludes, presenting much evidence in support of his 
opinion, that 

If we look generally at the period ranging from Edward III to George 
III ... we shall, I think, be led to the conclusion that, throughout the 
whole of it, the position of the real though latent standard must be accorded 
to gold [p. 76]. 

Admitting that silver was often the actual medium of exchange, 
particularly for retail transactions, within a given country, he asserts 
that, as gold had the preference in foreign trade, it was really the 
mediaeval standard of value. 

In the author's discussion of monetary conditions in the middle 
ages appear many interesting facts and some conclusions of minor 
importance. Indeed, most of the value of this book lies in the 
strictly historical matter; for, whenever the author has entered into 
questions of theory, the results leave much to be desired. Some of 
his criticisms of current economic doctrines are sound, some of his 
suggestions are full of promise, but hardly a page of his discussions 
of theory will bear the test of logical analysis. . M ~ 

Columbia University. 



